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ABSTRACT 



This project was designed to prepare teachers to 
exert leadership as change agents in the development of elementary 
school educational programs containing components suggested by Phase 
I projects of the USOE model Elementary Teacher Education Project. 
These components include 1) individualized learning with emphasis on 
large group and small group instruction, tutorials, and independent 
study; 2) a "center of inquiry" approach to teaching; and 3) 
multiunit organization with elements of team teaching, nongraded 
classif ication, and individually programmed instruction. The project 
provided a 36-hour master’s degree program with course work tailored 
to the actual school situation and classrooms serving as laboratories 
tor both school-based and campus-based courses. Areas covered were 
elementary school counseling, projects in curriculum and educational 
psychology, individualized teaching, studies in learning disorders, 
sociological analysis in the schools, educational program evaluation, 
group processes, and counseling practicum. Evaluation showed that 
there was a high level of cooperative planning between schools and 
college, that school administrators were minimally involved in 
curriculum development, and that several important adaptations were 
made in college administrative policies. Most college instructors 
were enthusiastic about individualizing instruction and participants 
showed increased growth in using skills and group guidance. 

(Author/MBM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Title of Project: A COOPERATIVE SCHOOL-COLLEGE MASTER’S DEGREE PRO- 

GRAM FOR TRAINING GUIDANCE- INSTRUCTION SPECIALISTS 
Project Director: Mary T. Littlejohn 

Contracting Agency : Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 29730 

Proj ec t No, : OEG-0-70-2111 (Education Professions Development Act, 

Parts C and D) 

Grant No. : 003456, $127,381.00 

Dates: June 1, 1970 to August 31, 1971 



Brie f Description : The basic purpose of the project was to prepare 

teachers to exert leadership as change agents in the development of 
elementary school educational programs containing components suggested 
by the Phase I projects of the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of 
Research Model Elementary Teacher Education Project , These components 
include (1) individualized learning with emphasis on large group in- 
struction, small group instruction, tutorials, and independent study; 
(2) a ’’center of inquiry” approach to teaching; and (3) multiunit 
organization with elements of team teaching, nongraded classification, 
and individually programmed instruction. Teachers who can exercise 
this kind of leadership need on-the-job training which includes those 
areas usually associated with both elementary school counselors and 
instruction supervisors. This project, therefore, provided a 36-hour 
master's degree program to train selected elementary school teachers 
to function in a relatively new role as ”Guidance-Ins true tion Special- 
ists.” The substantive course work was tailored to the actual school 
situation, with classrooms serving as laboratories for both school- 
based and campus-based courses. The context areas covered were: ele- 
mentary school counseling, school projects in curriculum and educa- 
tional psychology, individualized teaching, studies in learning dis- 
orders, sociological analysis in the schools, educational program 
evaluation, group processes, and counseling practicum. Emphasis was 
on individualized teaching and cooperative planning among instructors 
and participants. 

A major first-year objective was for participants to begin an 
exercise of leadership by helping to transform the three schools into 
’’portal” schools -- model schools like those described above which 
serve as training bases for educational personnel who then move into 
other schools as change agents. The long-range objectives of the 
project looked toward the full development of portal schools. 

Summative evaluation furnished evidence as follows with regard 
to program objectives: (1) there was a high level of cooperative 

planning between schools and College and confidence in this approach; 

(2) school administrators were minimally involved in curriculum 
development, but participants were highly involved although more 
deeply in the selection of treatments than in that of objectives; 

(3) examples of impact, by school, ranged from fifty to three hundred, 
most favorable; (4) several important adaptations were made in College 
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INTRODUCTION 



The basic purpose of the Guidance-Instruction Specialist Project 
was to prepare fifteen teachers to exert leadership as change agents 
in the development of elementary school educational programs (K-6) 
containing components suggested by the Phase I projects of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Bureau of Research Model Elementary Teacher 
Education Project . These components include (1) individualized 
learning with emphasis on large group instruction, small group in- 
struction, tutorials, and independent study, (2) a "center of in- 
quiry" approach to teaching, and (3) multiunit organization with ele- 
ments of team teaching, non-graded classification, and individually 
programmed instruction. The short-term objectives, implemented during 
the fifteen-month (June, 1970 to August, 1971) funded period, were 
directed toward this end. 

In order to be fully functional, however, schools with such inno- 
vative programs must also serve as portal schools 1 , providing for the 
education of new and experienced teachers who can become change agents 
in other schools. The portal school concept is central in effecting 
the long-term objectives of this Project. 

Team leaders who can reconstruct the elementary school along the 
lines indicated need on-the-job training which includes those areas 
usually associated with both elementary school guidance counselors 
and instructional supervisors. The Project program therefore offered 
a unique combination of context areas in the master's level training 
of a new kind of teacher-leader called Guidance-Instruction Specialist 
(G-I Specialist). This program (Program I) required two full summers 
and one academic year to complete. A second program (Program II) con- 
sisted of a one-week summer workshop plus one academic year, school- 
based course to prepare "team-member teachers" in the Project schools 
to work effectively with the G-I Specialist interns in restructuring 



1 

The portal school, as defined in the Florida State University 
Model for the Preparation of Elementary School Teachers (vol. I, 
pp. 118-19) would be staffed by teachers and administrators who are 
favorably inclined toward innovations, would use "new" curriculum and 
technology, and would be organized to employ flexible scheduling, team 
teaching, effective use of para-professionals, and differentiation of 
roles among teachers. Functions to be served by portal schools would 
be: (1) to insure a favorable climate for undergraduate induction into 

the work of the teacher, (2) to promote continuous program development 
with the school and the college as partners, (3) to provide a steady 
supply of teachers who can assume positions as team leaders in other 
schools of the region, and (4) to serve as demonstration centers for 
the promotion of change. One- third of the faculty of portal schools 
would be "permanent," one-third in the first year of a graduate intern- 
ship, and one- third in the second year of internship. After complet- 
ing the second year of internship in a portal school, teachers would 
be reassigned as team leaders in other schools in the region. 

1 
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the educational programs of the Project schools. 

This Project, then, was intended to accelerate change in elemen- 
tary school educational programs by (1) providing master’s level pro- 
grams for selected elementary teachers which should enable them to 
function in a relatively new role as M G-I Specialists,” and (2) help- 
ing these Specialists to define and assume roles as team leaders on 
the permanent staffs of three "portal” elementary schools to be estab- 
lished in the Winthrop College geographical area. 

The three Project schools were Rosewood Elementary School, Rock 
Hill; Lewisville Elementary School, Chester County; and two schools 
in a three-school cluster in Lancaster, Brooklyn-Springs Elementary 
School and Dobson Elementary School. Although the original intent 
was to have five participants from each school in Program I and ten 
from each school in Program II, drop-outs and substitutions resulted 
in this line-up: Lewisville Elementary, four G-I Specialist interns 
(including the principal) and ten team-member teachers; the Lancaster 
Cluster, four G-I interns and eight team-member teachers; Rosewood 
Elementary, nine G-I interns (including the principal and the music 
teacher, supported by the school district) and nine team-member teach- 
ers. There were, then, a total of seventeen G-I interns (fifteen 
supported by the Project) and twenty-seven team-member teachers. 

i 

The sequence of activities during the funded period from June, 
1970 to August, 1971 is shoxm in Figure 1. The process began with 
I (1) a construct for individualizing instruction (Appendix A) and an 

operational definition of a portal school; moved (2) to the selection 
of a tentative organization plan for each Project school to be tested 
during the academic year 1970-71, then (3) to the 1970 summer context 
areas and orientation of team member teachers and the two Lancaster 
principals (the other two principals were in the G-I program); next 
! (4) to the academic-year context areas and trial runs of the tentative 

I organizational plans; then (5) to the 1971 summer context areas, to 

evaluation of the past year's experiences in organization, team teach- 
ing, and individualizing, and to the orientation of and replanning 
with a new group of G-I interns. 

As Step V above indicates, the cycle is not complete with the 
end of funding. The full development of the three Project schools 
into portal schools, the long-range objective of the Project, is 
being continued and underwritten by Winthrop College and the Rock 
Hill, Lancaster City, and Chester County School Districts. A total 
of twenty new G-I interns, six from Chester, five from Lancaster , and 
nine from Rock Hill Began their program in summer, 1971, in the four 
: context areas with which the original G-I’s concluded. Restructured 

organizations and responsibilities were planned by both G-I groups 
f working together, Winthrop faculty, and school district administrative 

personnel, taking into consideration the lessons of academic year 
1970-71. In addition, two of the three Project schools have been 
selected for Individually Guided Education, under a contract between 
IDEA and the South Carolina State Department of Education. 

2 
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Figure 1 



GUIDANCE-INSTRUCTION SPECIALIST PROJECT, JUNE, 1970 - AUGUST, 1971 



Step I 



Given: 



Step II 



A Construct for Individualizing Instruction 
(Appendix A) 



and 



An Operational Definition of a Portal School 
(Footnote 1) 



and 



Two assumptions regarding team teaching 

1. The school of the future will 
individualize instruction via 
some variation of team teaching. 

2. Portal schools, in meeting their 
objectives, will find some varia- 
tion of team teaching to be the 
best means of staff utilization. 







then 



Project schools 
make selections of 
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Specialist Teacher 
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OBJECTIVES 



The Project objectives were divided into short-term and long- 
term categories. The short-term objectives related to the period of 
time covered in the proposal, June, 1970, to August, 1971. They are 
not, however, truly separable from the long-term objectives. Summa- 
tive evaluation of short-term objectives, for instance, does in fact 
constitute formative evaluation for the long-term objectives. 

Short-term objectives (June 1, 1970 to August 13, 1971) 

The Project had three major short-term objectives: 

I. To provide a cooperative schocl-and-campus-based master's 
degree program for training fifteen (15) elementary teachers to serve 
as team leaders in restructuring the educational programs of three (3) 
selected Project schools to promote individualized learning, inquiry 
learning, and multiunit organization (Program I). 

II. To provide a one-week summer workshop for twenty- seven (27) 
additional teachers and the principals from the three Project schools, 
plus one academic-year, school-based course for the twenty-seven 
team-member teachers in order to orient them to basic philosophy and 
procedures for these new programs and to promote involvement in the 
program (Program II). 

III. To produce considerable restructuring of the educational 
programs of the Project schools in the direction of multiunit organi- 
zation during the academic year 1970-71. 

These broad objectives were more specifically subdivided as 
foil ows : 



A. Program Objectives 

1. To set a pattern of cooperative planning between the 
school districts of Region V and Winthrop College in order to increase 
the relevance of teacher training. 

2. To set a pattern of cooperative curriculum development 
for each conte . area, involving College staff, participants, and 
school admini crative personnel. 

3. To develop an impact on pupils, teachers, parents, and 
community which is reflected in reactions to the program. 

4. To set a pattern of flexible College administration 
policies, permitting innovations in deployment of staff, student ad- 
missions, academic planning and implementation, and the training of 
interns in the schools. 
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5. To detect unanticipated outcomes associated with the 
Project and incorporate these into formative evaluation procedures. 



B. Personnel Objectives 

1. To help College instructors understand and apply 
techniques for individualized teaching in graduate instruction. 



2. To help G-I interns to show growth in the following 



competencies : 

a. ability to diagnose individual differences in chil- 
dren's readiness for learning in one or more selected instructional 
areas ; 



b. ability to 
pupils in inquiry learning, 
and self-evaluation; 

c. ability to 
in program evaluation; 

d. ability to 
skills in team teaching; 

e. ability to 



individualize teaching by involving 
self-selection of objectives, self-pacing, 

participate effectively as team leaders 

provide organizational and leadership 

perform developmental counseling with 



children. 



Long-term objectives (August 13, 1971 to May 30, 1974) 

I, To provide Winthrop College faculty and nationally recog- 
nized consultants for a three-year follow-up period to assist the 
three Project schools in a systems analysis approach to continuous 
program development so they may be fully converted to portal schools. 

II. To establish the Project schools as portal schools for: 

(a) pre-service laboratory experiences and internship centers for 
beginning teachers; (b) internship centers for beginning and experi- 
enced teachers working on school-college cooperative programs leading 
to the master's degree as G-I Specialists; (c) dissemination centers 
for preparing working papers, research reports, and video-tape banks 
for use by other schools and teacher education institutions; (d) sig- 
nificant multiplier effects by furnishing each year a supply of 
approximately fifteen (15) master's level teachers with two years of 
teaching experience in portal schools who can serve the region as 
team leaders in multiunit schools, prospective elementary school prin- 
cipals, elementary school guidance counselors, or instructional 
supervisors . 



EVALUATION 

Formative evaluation of the Project has been carried on continu- 
ously throughout its duration. On the basis of the data thus gathered, 
summative evaluation will be presented in accordance with the Stake 
Model. This model permits clear and concise explication of objectives 
(anticipated outcomes), actual outcomes, instruments (for samples, see 
Appendix B) , and discrepancies between the anticipated and actual out- 
comes. Summative evaluation follows. 
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INTENTS OBSERVATIONS STANDARDS JUDGMENTS 
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Project outcomes are generally reflected in the judgment column 
of the Stake Model. A complete file of instruments, raw data, and 
reports on each phase in formative evaluation are included in the 
Evaluator’s Notebook and will be available to the Project Director 
and his staff during the coming year. In addition to the outcomes 
reported above, the following, which are not fully reflected there 
should be added: 

1. The success of the Project is perhaps most obviously indi- 
cated by the decision of the college and the three districts in which 
the portal schools are located to provide a budget of $36,000.00 to 
continue the Project during the coming year in the absence of USOE 
funding. 

2. Other indices of success not reflected in the judgments 

column above include: (a) recruitment of a new group of G-I's for 

training during the next year; (b) assignment of all G-I's graduating 
under the present program as team leaders in the portal schools except 
for the principal at Rosewood School who will assume an administrative 
assignment in another Rock Hill school; (c) approval of expanded pro- 
gram commitments in all portal schools; and (d) revision of the stu- 
dent teaching program in all portal schools to include full-semester 
assignments at the portal schools with allocation of one classroom at 
each school so that methods teams from the college may have a center 
for instruction of student teachers at the portal school sites. 

Discrepancies between anticipated and actual outcomes are, of 
course, inevitable in a project such as this. Discrepancies are 
revealed in the previous section, where judgments indicate that stan- 
dards were not met. The predominant reasons for discrepancies are: 

1. Some of the objectives, which deal with substantial change 
in portal school educational programs and the teacher education pro- 
gram of the College, will require several years to approximate, even 
under the most favorable of conditions. Objectives are deliberately 
stated in developmental terms (i.e., ”to set a pattern of cooperative 
curriculum development ... involving College staff, participants, and 
school administrative personnel.”) instead of as terminal, objective 
behaviors (i.e., ”to increase reading performance as measured by 
standardized tests one full year in a nine-month period.”). 

2. Estimates of time and staff availabilities were low. For 
example, it was soon apparent that the work load of both participants 
and College staff was too heavy to allow the quality of planning and 
performance which had been anticipated. 

Further follow-up evaluation plans have not been detailed as yet 
but will probably include these components: 

l c A report on the impact of consultants on further program 
development in the three Project schools as they continue to evolve 
as portal schools (Long-Term Objective I). 
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2. Data secured through appropriate feed-back devices on effec- 
tiveness of the following program components during the coming year: 
(a) pre-service laboratory component; (b) graduate G-I program com- 
ponent; (c) dissemination activities of the portal schools; (d) data 
on assignments of the 1971-2 class of graduate G-I students at the 
end of their period of training (Long-Term Objective II). 

3. Reports of specific research and development projects 
assigned to the Evaluation Team by the Steering Committee, the Win- 
throp instructional teams, and the portal school teaching teams 
(Long-Term Objective II). 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
Possible Modifications 



This Project was an especially complex one, involving the mas- 
ter's level training of experienced teachers; the start of a trans- 
formation of the educational programs of three schools; the involve- 
ment of a second group of teachers in team organization; the devel- 
opment of curriculum units (Appendix C) and individualization of 
instruction by college instructors; moving college courses into pub- 
lic school classrooms; communication among participants, college 
personnel, and three separate school district schools and central 
offices; and the projection of plans for the subsequent restructuring 
of undergraduate teacher preparation through portal schools. This 
complexity accounted for some of the difficulties of implementation; 
other difficulties were due to discrepancies between some proposed 
procedures and those which turned out to be operationally practicable. 
If we were granted the opportunity to begin again, some modifications 
might be made, but many of the problems appear to have been inevitable 
accompaniments of a first, pilot year in which it was necessary to 
begin at the beginning, simultaneously, on a number of variables. The 
following discussion, therefore, deals with these two categories: 

(A) we suggest modifications which could usefully have been made in 
this Project; (B) we discuss difficulties in some areas which were 
and are acceptable, either because of their inevitability or because 
they represent the initial stages of ultimate accomplishment. At the 
risk of sometimes sounding simplistic, then, we offer these two cate- 
gories in the hope that they will be of practical interest to others 
attempting similar projects. 

A. Possible modifications 

1. Academic-year work load for participants . The Plan of 
Operation called for participants in the master's level program to 
take six graduate semester hours of work during each semester while 
at the same time beginning the transformation of their school pro- 
grams in terms of individualization of and team teaching,. Partici- 
pants were to be released half-time from their teaching duties in 
order to accomplish these tasks. 
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In fact, it was never possible to provide the projected released 
time. One school district superintendent said from the beginning that 
it could not be done and that his commitment could extend only to 
allowing participants to leave school one half-hour early in the after- 
noons. The other two districts had hoped to provide substitute teach- 
ers but found that qualified substitutes were not available in suffi- 
cient numbers or for sufficiently long periods of time to guarantee 
continuity and quality in instruction. One district was able to re- 
cruit regular substitutes for one-half day a week for some of its 
participants. The third district furnished the Project school four 
teacher aides. As a result, the participants in Program I faced far 
too heavy a load* The consequence was reduced breadth and depth in 
the college courses and considerably reduced opportunity for school 
program planning. In spite of everything, the seventeen participants, 
already tired from a summer of full and intensive work, bore their 
load in good spirit and produced a gratifyingly high caliber of aca- 
demic and applied learning. 

Recommendation : Participants who are on-the-job teachers should 

be limited to three graduate hours per semester in school-based 
courses . 



2. Number of schools and school districts involved . The 
Project engaged three elementary schools, one in each of three school 
districts. Since the long-range objective of the Project was to 
establish these schools as "portal" schools with a permanent training 
relationship with the College, something may be said for working with 
three different school districts, on grounds of variety and not put- 
ting all the eggs in one basket. However, communication problems 
were thereby multiplied and the time which Coll.ege faculty was able 
to give to each school was thereby reduced. 

Recommendation : In projects which contain a school-based com- 

ponent, geographical and/or administrative diffuseness should be 
balanced against the capacity of personnel adequately to service the 
program. 



3. Commitment of College faculty . A number of faculty 
orientation meetings were held. In April, 1970 (the Project Grant 
Award was authorized on May 25), a meeting was held with the appro- 
priate deans, department heads, and faculty to discuss the respon- 
sibility of the faculty in the College of Arts and Sciences to the 
Project. On or before this date, all Project faculty received copies 
of the Plan of Operation. Because of conflicts in schedules, it was 
not possible to hold the two full days of orientation for faculty as 
scheduled in the Plan of Operation. Two separate meetings during the 
summer, 1970, were held, the equivalent of one full day of orienta- 
tion. Major topics at these meetings were (a) the development of 
curriculum units, (b) individualizing college instruction, and (c) co- 
ordinating the context areas* All Project faculty save two (who were 
not on campus) attended at least one of these meetings; audio tapes 
were made for those who could not be present. 
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During Summer, 1970, and Fall, 1970, the Director, the In-Service 
Coordinator, the Evaluation Coordinator, and one faculty member who 
was heavily engaged in both teaching and consultation were the staff 
members primarily responsible for implementing the Project. Working 
relationships and policy discussions were close and congenial and 
faculty involvement during these periods was close to ideal. In Jan- 
uary, 1971, two other faculty members who had theretofore been mini- 
mally engaged in Project planning began to teach participants and two 
special orientation meetings were held for them. It became clear, 
however, that the previous degree of faculty involvement was fortui- 
tous rather than otherwise and that a more organized effort was 
necessary in fairness both to the Project and to the personnel con- 
cerned. Starting in February, 1971, several meetings of the total 
Project faculty were held. An attempt to make these meetings weekly 
was abortive; major reasons were a number of conflicts, a lack of 
rationale for the meetings, and the fact that it was late in the day 
for effecting genuine involvement. It is a sound general principle 
that people who are meaningfully involved in program planning contri- 
bute more productively than others to the program. In addition, such 
involvement tends to inhibit a tendency of less essential weight but 
of considerable operational impor tance- - to drift from the Plan of 
Operation as the only appropriate frame of reference and to incline 
toward testing personal hypotheses. 

Recommendation : Whether or not faculty participation in such 

projects is wholly voluntary, and regardless of other obligations, 
there should be a clear commitment on the part of project adminis- 
trators to provide for and on the part of all participating faculty 
to attend regular planning meetings, 

4. Setting and project impact . The Plan of Operation called 
for the Project schools to be representative of the general school 
population. In fact, only one of the three met this criterion; the 
other two were in disadvantaged areas. Far from being a handicap to 
the attainment of objectives, those involved in the Project welcomed 
the opportunity to work with disadvantaged learners. One Project 
school, however, was actually a cluster of three schools, one con- 
taining grades K-2, one grades 3-4, and the third grades 5-6. The 
last school was omitted when the master's level participant assigned 
there had to drop out. The cluster then contained two schools, one 
of three hundred and eighty-nine (389) children and fifteen (7.5) 
teachers, the other of four hundred and twenty (420) children and 
thirteen (13) teachers. In each of these two schools there were only 
two G-I Specialists, separated geographically from the other two. In 
spite of yeoman effort on the part of the Project participants, splen- 
did group spirit, and whole-hearted and intelligent support from the 
two principals, the Project participants were too few to make obvious 
impact on the school program. For this reason, the portal school in 
this district will next year be established in a different elementary 
school . 
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Recommendation : Participants in innovative projects should con- 

stitute a sufficiently large percentage of the school’s faculty to 
approach the "tipping point" -- approximately fifty per cent. 

B. Acceptable difficulties 

1 . Individualization of College ins true tion and integration 
of context areas 0 The degree to which College instruction was individ- 
ualized varied widely among the context areas; it ranged from high de- 
gree to traditional teaching. There was, also, very little genuine 
team teaching. However, curriculum units were developed in ten of the 
twelve context areas. These curriculum units furnish the basic mate- 
rial for genuine team planning and integration of the graduate in- 
struction for the second set of G-I Specialists. The beginning in 
this area is satisfactory * 

2. Use of s tudent teachers . In an effort to give the parti- 
cipants some released time, the College assigned student teachers to 
each G-I Specialist in each of the four student teaching blocks. This 
device constituted a mixed blessing: some released time was thus pro- 
vided, but the benefits varied with the calibers of the student teach- 
ers, and there was some disruption among students with the frequent 
changes of personnel. However, as the only available device, it 
served its purpose with some utility. During 1971-72, student teach- 
ers will be placed in the portal schools on a full semester intern- 
ship, with expected benefits to the instructional program. 

3. C ommunication . As suggested in (A)(1), the number of 
agencies and individuals involved in the Project multiplied communi- 
cation problems. Strenuous efforts were made to inform everybody 
about everything and were, on the whole, successful. One aspect of 
communication which is more often overlooked than the aspect of im- 
parting information, however, is the need for those personal contacts 
which establish empathic relationships and insure good morale. Al- 
though at the end of the Project the participants seemed to feel that 
these contacts were adequately established and that most relation- 
ships among participants and College personnel were open and trusting, 
there were cetainly times during the Project period when such contacts 
were inadequate to the purpose. It has been strongly recommended to 
those who will manage the portal school project in the coming years 
that there be one College coordinator clearly identified with each 
school, so that personal relationships may be established and lines 

of communication kept open. 

4. Progress in individualizing teaching and in team teach - 
ing in the Project schools . The progress in individualizing and in 
team teaching which is noted in the Evaluation section on Personnel 
Objectives 2-b and 2-d is of great satisfaction to the Project staff. 
Changes which have already occurred in the participants' classrooms, 
their enthusiasm for the values of individualizing, their ingenuity 
in finding planning time during a year's workload which would have 
broken many spirits, their increased awareness of and ability to 
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create positive classroom climates, their well developed sense of 
group identity, their ability to assume initiative in their own 
learning, and their growing assertiveness in leadership all combine 
to mark the first year as a success. 

In summary: Mistakes which were made in the Project have served, 

as it was intended they should, the function of formative evaluation, 
the redirection of effort; none has affected the essential functioning 
of the Project. It is difficult to overstate the advantages of offer- 
ing a coordinated and applied program to groups of teachers working 
in their own schools; meaningfulness is plain and involvement and for- 
ward progress far exceed those seen in stereotypical campus courses. 
The major accomplishment of the Project at this date is the partici- 
pant-products, the first seventeen Guidance-Instruction Specialists. 

Recommendations to Office of Education 

Office of Education personnel have been courteous, helpful, and 
prompt to reply throughout the course of the Project. We make only 
one recommendation, that Office of Education personnel themselves 
make periodic visits to funded Projects, not as critics, but as 
valued co-workers and consultants. Such visits should be of great 
value to Project directors and also to the Office of Education in 
determining guidelines for future project development. 
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APPENDICES 
Appendix A 

A CONSTRUCT FOR INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 

I. An instructional system is individualized when: 

* the characteristics of each student play a major role in 
the selection of objectives, sequence of study, choice of 
materials and procedures 

* the time spent by each student in a given subject area is 
determined by his performance, rather than by the clock 

* the progress of each student is measured by comparing his 
performance with his specific objectives rather than with 
the performance of other studeniis 

II. An instructional system is individualized when STUDENTS: 

* have available, in writing, the objectives toward which 
they are working 

* work toward a variety of objectives 

* use a variety of materials and procedures 

* move freely around the classrooms 

* talk freely to each other about their work 

* pursue their objectives individually, with small groups of 
classmates, or with their teachers 

III. An instructional system is individualized when TEACHERS: 

* encourage students to have a variety of objectives 

* allow students to move from place to place, based on what 
it takes to achieve objectives 

* spend more time answering questions of individuals and 
small groups than lecturing to the entire class 

* encourage students to helo determine the materials they 
work with and the procedures they follow 

(from National Laboratory for the Advancement of Education, sponsored 
by the Aerospace Education Foundation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20006) 
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Appendix B 

SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

Course Reaction Sheet 
G-I Project 

Fall, 1970, First Semester 

Instructions : We need your reactions to a number of aspects of course 

work in connection with Context Areas 5 and 6, School Projects in Edu- 
cational Psychology and School Projects in Elementary School Curricu- 
lum, in order to provide feed-back data for *"he fall, 1970, Evaluation 
Report on the G-I Project. 

1 . Listed below are some aspects of the fall, 1970, course work. 
Choose any of these for which you have suggestions or comments 
and indicate them in the space provided, prefixed by the letter 
designating the item which you are evaluating. Use the backs of 
these sheets or attach additional sheets if needed. You need not 
comment on aspects which are "about right" in your estimation. 
Reserve your comments for these items which seem to you to be 
either "especially satisfactory," or "unsatisfactory." Your sug- 
gestions for improvement would be appreciated and may help us all 
ir planning for context areas 7 and 8 during second semester. 

Aspects of f all , 1970 , course wor k Suggestions or Comments 

(a) Assignments - readings 
(textbook and supplementary) 

(b) Assignments - products 
(reports, written or oral, 

projects , etc. ) 

(c) Feedback (tests, quizzes, 
demonstrations , etc. ) 

(d) Relevance of the course 
requirements (practicality, 
the "right" courses for this 
stage of training, etc.) 

(e) Instructor's teaching "styles" 

(lecture, demonstration, group 

planning, willingness to help, 
etc. ) 

2. List below any significant changes in your instructional methods 
which can be attributed to the fall course work: 

3. Indicate below any additional comments about the fall course work 
which are not covered above: 
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Work-Load Reaction Sheet 
G-I Project 

Summer, 1970, First Term 

Instructions : We need feed-back on your reactions to the combined 

work-load in Context Areas 1 and 2. Note that although most of the 
statements introducing the reactions are essentially negative, that 
we are concerned in this feed-back with what seems fair to you at 
this stage in the program, and that positive reactions are allowed. 
Keep in mind that both courses in combination are to be considered. 

You may make comments relating to either as well as both courses, 
however- Please add brief but pertinent comments. Do not sign this 
feed-back sheet. 

1. Background for the courses: 

The ins tructor (s) has/have as 'umed that I have a background 
(special vocabulary, concepts, pre /ious introductory courses, 
experiences, et(.) for the course (s) which, in reality, I do not 
have. 

(4) Yes, consistently. Comment: 

(3) Frequently. 

(2) On occasion, yes. 

(1) Never. 

2. Assignments - readings (textbook and supplementary): 

The requirements of the course (s) seem to me to be unusually 
severe in this respect. 

(4) Yes, consistently. Comment: 

(3) Frequently. 

(2) On occasion, yes. 

(1) Never 0 

3. Assignments - products (reports, written or oral; written papers, 
etc . ) : 

The assignments are time-consuming, and are extreme in view 
of the over-all summer requirements. 

(4) Yes, consistently. Comment: 

(3) Frequently,, 

(2) On occasion, yes. 

(1) Never. 

4. Feed-back (tests, quizzes, etc.): 

In my opinion, too much detailed and factual recall or recog- 
nition is required, considering my needs and the over-all summer 
requirements. 

(4) Yes, consistently. Comment: 

(3) Frequently. 

(2) On occasion, yes. 

(1) Never. 
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5 . Relevance of the course r equirements : 

Too much of the required work seems to be impractical, not 
related to my needs, and f the "academic hurdle” variety. 

(4) Yes, consistently. Comment: 

(3) Frequently. 

(2) On occasion, yes. 

(1) Never. 

6. Relevance of the course requirements (cont . ) : 

Sometimes people will feel that they are in a situation 
which is arduous but which is not really making excessive demands 
because of the goal or purpose of the imposed experience. Now 
react to the matter of course relevance from this point of view, 
as it applies to one or both courses. 

(4) Requirements are consistently demanding and quite 

remote from my needs. 

(3) Requirements are consistently demanding, but some 

of the work is related to my needs. 

(2) Requirements are consistently demanding, but most 

of it is seen as necessary. 

(1) Requirements are consistently demanding, but I can 

see purposes in all that we do and feel that the 
heavy load is necessary to prepare me for the G-I 
role. 

(0) Requirements are not heavy,* there is no excessive 

work load. 

Comment: 

7. General reaction to over -all summer work so far : 

(4) It’s overpowering; I can’t possibly do all that's 
required. 

(3) Sometimes the work piles up, and there are periods 

of definite overload. 

(2) There have been a few times when I couldn't get all 
the work done properly. 

(1) The work load has never been excessive. 

(0) Not enough is required of us; we are loafing too 

much; the work load should be increased. 
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8. General feeling about the program t hus far as it relates to me: 

Work-load and self-concept, or morale, are interrelated; high 
morale tends to alter one’s feelings about requirements. My 
present feeling is that: 



(4) I am overworked and in a program in which I feel 
out-of-place and inadequate. 

(3) I usually feel inadequate, but there are a few 

occasions when I nave felt I may be accomplishing 
something of value. 

(2) I generally feel I am !, getting somewhere, 11 but 
there are periods of despair. 

(1) I usually feel successful and happy in my work so 



9. In pinpointing areas of satisfaction and dissatisfaction experi- 
enced so far (i.e., which course (s), particularly activities 
within the course (s), etc.), I feel the following comments are 
pertinent to the ins tructor (s) : 
a* Satisfactions: 
b 0 Dissatisfactions : 



far 



Comment : 
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UNANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: C -I PROJECT 



Pupil behaviors) Radical change in* achievement ; interest or 

attitude ; self -perception ; school attendance ; 

other 



Supporting description of behavior (situation; circumstance) 



Teacher behaviors 



organization 
reports ; other 



Radical change in (1) views regarding school 
; philosophy ; curriculum ; records and 



(2) teaching procedures: 

classroom organization ; management ; methods ; pupil 

evaluation ; pupil-teacher interaction ; use of materials 

; ot 1 _r 



Supporting description of behavior (situation: circumstance) 



Parent behaviors 



tions 
school matters 



Radical change in: attendance at school func- 

; requests for conferences ; unsolicited comments on 

; other . 



Supporting description of behavior (situation; circumstance) 



Recorder : 


School or position 


Date : 

i 
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G-I PROJECT EVALUATION 



Project Superintendents, Steering Committees, and Building Principals 

Interview 

1. What do you think Winthrop College’s objectives are for the 
portal school program? 

2. To what extent do you think Winthrop College met their objectives 
this year? 

3. What were your immediate objectives for the portal school program? 

4. To what extent do you think your objectives have been met? 

5. To what degree do you feel that portal school teachers have moved 
into team teaching? 

6. To what degree do you feel that portal school teachers are indi- 
vidualizing ins true t ion? 

7. Do you have a master plan or timetable for implementing team 
teaching in all elementary schools of the district? Discuss. 

8. What are the major barriers preventing the portal school from 
having the kind of team teaching and individualized program that 
you envision for this school? 

9. What came out of the portal school program this year that were 
good or bad? 
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Checklist: of Competencies as a Team Leader 

Ins true tions : Here is a list of a number of activities usually 

associated with leadership roles in team planning or team teaching 
situations. During the past school year as a G-I trainee, you prob- 
ably had the opportunity to exercise only a few of these roles. 
Please check those you performed. Also rate in your judgment, the 
order of importance of each role for a G I in a fully functioning 
team teaching situation. 



Coordinating^ Duties 

Chairs team meetings 
Schedules team meetings 
Ini tiates and coordinates daily 
scheduling of teachers 
Initiates and coordinates daily 
scheduling of pupils 
Coordinates weekly or longer 

interval scheduling of pupils 
Coordinates weekly or longer 
interval scheduling of 
teachers 

Plans and coordinates regularly 
scheduled parent meetings to 
interpret and report the 
school program 

Coordinates curriculum revision 
for the team 

Plans with other team leaders 
the instructional program 
of the building 
Schedules use of consultants 
and local supervisors 
Orders materials and equipment 



Rank in 

Actually; Performed Impor tance 
Of ten Little None High Ave Low 
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Supervisory Duties 



Actually Performed 
Often Little None 



Confers with team members on 
instructional problems 
Assists team members in lesson 
planning 

Assists team members in evalu- 
ating pupil's performances 
Assists team members in deciding 
on pupil placement (. ^grouping) 
Assists team members on reporting 
to parents 

Assigns student teachers 
Assigns teacher aides (volunteers) 
Assigns participants (college) 
Evaluates team members' teaching 
for personnel department 

Teaching Duties 

Teaches in large groups (20-150) 
Teaches in small groups (5-19) 
Directs individual study 
Tutors very small groups (1-4) 
Demonstrates teaching approaches 
for teachers or aides 



Research and Deve lopment Duties 

Prepares instructional materials 

for the team or the school _ 

Conducts experimental try-out 
of new methods or materials 
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CHECKLIST OF CRITERIA FOR TEAM TEACHING 



O 

ERIC 



Instructions : Here is a list of a number of activities usually 

associated with team teaching. Please indicate by checking the 



appropriate column your estimate of the extent to which each were 
employed by your school staff during the school years 1969-70 and 
1970-71. 

1969-70 1970-71 

Ac tivi ty 



Often Some Never 



Two or more teachers coopera- 
tively plan activities for 
two or more class groups . . . 

Two or more teachers share 
instructional responsibili ties 
for two or more classgroups . 
Two or more teachers prepare a 
grouping plan involving two or 
more class groups in 

a) large group instruction . . 

b) small group work assign- 
ments 

c) independent study 

Two or more teachers develop 
and use a flexible daily 
schedule with two or more 

class groups „ 

Two or more teachers involve 
the following personnel in 
planning and conducting 
instruction for two or more 
class groups: 

a) teacher aides 

b) parent or community 

volunteers 

c) student teachers 

Two or more teachers plan and 
conduct instruction for two 
or more classes of children 
in which individual teacher 
talents are recognized and 

used . . o . . . 

Two or more teachers utilize 
the following spaces in team 
scheduling : 

a) classrooms 

b) corridors 

c) outdoor areas 

d) library 



Often Some Never 
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